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(HERE are two articles in particular to 
which we would draw attention in the 
September number of Antiquity: Mr. R. C. 
Carrington’s ‘ Some Ancient Italian Country- 


Houses’ and ‘ Salvian and the Ruin of the | 


Roman Empire,’ translated by the Editor 
from the French of M. Raymond Thouvenot. 
Both are too long and complicated to sum- 
marise here: we merely mention a point or 
two. 
study villas belonging to the territory of 
Pompeii and Stabiae. He first indicates the 


architectural types to be distinguished am ng | 


these houses, then examines examples of each 
type in chronological order, and finally makes 


@ attempt to show the relation of each to the 
economic history of the district, and to the 
: elgg development of the Italian country- 


2 ee ee — > = eS = a 


se as this can be made out from ancient 
literature. Mr. Carrington is so fortunate 
as to have here a subject in which little cr 
no work has been done. A main idea which 
most people connect with the ancient Roman 


house is, that it would have an atrium. This | 


was a feature of the town-house—the domin- 
ant feature in it—for centuries. It 


country-house, but Mr. Carrington makes the 


interesting suggestion that it had actually | 


originated in the country, and had been im- 


tted thence into the town—its rustic origin | 


aving been long forgotten when it returned 
tothe country again. This theory would ex- 
plain the somewhat puzzling alae, two rooms, 
oF recesses, one on each side of the atrium, 
Which served no definite purpose. They are 
survivals of a traditional plan, occupying the 
position of the two lateral doors of the 
“farmyard ”’ villa, which opened from right 
and left into the yard — the original 
atrium. Much nearer to cne end than the 


Mr. Carrington takes as basis of his | 


was | 
transferred in course of generation to the | 


other, the line between these entrances, in the 
typical plan, served to mark off the smaller 
| end of the yard, where the owner’s quarters 
| were placed, from the rest. 
| M. Thouvenot’s study of Salvian’s ‘ De 
| Gubernatione Dei,’ a work of the early fifth 
| century A.D., takes due account of Salvian’s 
| exaggerations, and estimates accordingly the 
| part played in the downfall of the Empire 
| by the pressure of the barbarian, by the de- 
| crease of native population, and by bad gov- 
| ernment and the deterioration of the army. 
The writer is especially instructive where he 
shows that Salvian’s picture of the absorp- 
| tion of estates by the rich and of the swallow- 
| ing up of ‘‘ little men”’ by the privileged 
classes, or, again, resort of the oppressed to 
| wealthy protectors, is all in fact a first 
| adumbration of the feudal times to come with 
their tenures and services and the surrender 
of freedom by the peasant. The emperors in 
the great days of the Empire had been con- 
| cerned to preserve a certain equality of all 
| beneath their sway and to restore stability 
| to the middle classes. It is worth pondering 
| Salvian’s clear recognition that of all the 
factors which destroyed the Empire the most 
potent was the ever more glaring inequality 
in the distribution of wealth. 


‘KE have received the Autumn number of 
the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research. One of its main arti- 
cles is the Journal of the siege of Flushing 
in 1809, written by Colonel William Fyers, 
Commanding Engineer, and edited here by 
our correspondent, Masor Evan W. H. 
Fyers. Colonel Fyers—at the time of the 
siege a man of fifty-six—had seen nine years’ 
service in the American War, and taken 
active part in most of the important opera- 
tions. He had been for eighteen years at 
Gibraltar, where he was in charge of the re- 
modelling of the defences after the siege; 
and with his family he had lived through 
| the plague which broke out on the rock in 
1804 and in four months carried off 60 per 
| cent of the population. It is no wonder 
| failure of health compelled him in 1807 to 
| return home. After work for a year or two 
as Deputy-Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions, he was for two years with the army 
in the Walcheren expedition. The version 
of the well-known epigram given by Masor 
Fyers at the head of the journal, runs: 
Lord Chatham with his sword undrawn, 
Kept waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 
Sir Richard, eager to be at ’em, 
Kept waiting too—for whom? Lord Chatham! 
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Fyers himself was serving in the detach- 
ment under Sir Eyre Coote. 
principally a terse, straightforward account 
of the progress of the construction of bat- 
teries. The enemy’s cutting the dykes made 
a certain amount of difficulty for the be- 
siegers. However, after a siege of fourteen 
days, Monnet, the French General, surren- 
dered with 5,800 men. A good map is pro- 
vided. 


N the Connoisseur for September, a speci- 
ially pleasant article is one by Mr. R. W. 
Symonds on ‘ The Principles of Design in 
Furniture.’ 
that design is ‘‘ a thing intangible’’; it is 
design, though the untrained collector is apt 
to ignore this, that makes the real value of 
any furniture, and it is in design that old 
furniture for the most part excels. The first 
principle laid down is that design should be 
directly related to use: where this is not 


observed, furniture is not merely inconvenient | 


in use but unpleasant to the eye. However, 
actual comfort is not always to the point, for 
(as comparison between chairs of the eight- 


eenth century and those of our own day will | 


show), different times have different notions 
on this subject. Next, design should be 
ruled by construction: design for wood should 
not be the same as design for stone; here 
designs for furniture made by architects have 
turned out badly. Another principle con- 
cerns legs or stretchers for tables or chairs: 
they should never be obscured or—to the eye— 
weakened by decoration. We come at last to 
the great differentiating principle which can 
hardly be expressed by rules: proportion. 
Mr. Symonds gives here but one hint: that 
proportion should be definite. This, we con- 
fess, disappointed us a little, for it is here 
that guidance and training is most wanted, 
and good tradition tells most strikingly. 
However, the illustrations help to fill the 
gap in some degree. On ornament, Mr. 
Symonds says some good—if not exactly new 
—things. A photograph of a fine eighteenth- 
century commode is shown with Victorian 


handles added to it of “‘ bad design ’’—indeed, | 


they are. Now, the most useful thing—for 
Mr. Symonds’s purpose—would have been tu 
state by what principle exactly they are to 
be accounted bad. 

Mr. R. A. Riches writes on Sir William 
Chambers’s portrait by Francis Cotes, an 
interesting article which records something 
of a discovery. Mr. E. Alfred Jones has 
a well illustrated paper on ‘Silver in 
Churches presented by Women.’ 
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( UR readers will have observed at ante p. $6 
note of the discovery of two hitherto un- 
known articles by Walt Whitman in Life 
Illustrated—a weekly paper published in New 
York City—in the numbers for April 12 and 
May 10, 1856. Mr. Ralph Adimari, of New 
York, who had the good fortune to find these 
| articles, is editing them with the aid of Pro- 
fessor Emory Holloway, well-known as an 
| authority on Whitman. They will shortly 
appear in book form along with some other 
material recently discovered. 


JE note that Messrs. Dent are bringing 
out in November the first volume of a 
three-volume edition of the New Testament. 
This is to be the Authorised Version printed 
in ordinary prose paragraphs. The produc- 
tion will be supervised by Mr. Eric Gill, who 
is doing two full-page wood-engravings for 
each volume. The text will be handset in 
his own type. Dr. M. R. James is furnish- 
ing an Introduction. 


N October Messrs. Dent are publishing 
‘ Biology for Everyman,’ by the late Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson. The manuscript of this 
book was virtually finished when Sir Arthur 
died, and only the task of preparing it for 
| the press remained to be accomplished. This 
has been carried out by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, 
| the Science Editor of Everyman’s Encyclo- 
paedia; but the book is, to all intents and 
purposes, as Thomson left it. Thomson gives 
us a bird’s-eye view of the whole of living 
nature, from Amoeba to Man. Another 
October book is ‘ Berlioz,’ by W. J. Turner. 
| No adequate study of Berlioz as a man and 
musician exists in the English language, 
although he was the most conspicuous figure 
of the Romantic school of music and the 
pioneer of modern orchestration. Mr. 
Turner’s biography and study of his music 
are combined chronologically, the works being 
| dealt with as they are composed and as they 
| fit into the pattern of the life. Few have 
| left such a mass of biographical material be- 
| hind them, and in view of the fact that every 
year the interest in Berlioz’s music seems to 
increase, this new study of the man and his 
work ought to be very acceptable. 


ESSRS. Murray’s October books include 
‘The Cid and His Spain,’’ by Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, with a Foreword by the 
Duke of Berwick and Alba. This has been 
translated by Mr. Harold Sunderland, and 
contains many illustrations and coloured 
maps. They are also publishing a Life of 
Chopin by Mr. William Murdoch. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NAUTICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE ‘N.E.D.’ 


N the course of an examination of some of 

the seventeenth-century ships’ logs in the 
British Museum and Public Records Office, 
I collected a large number of words which 
seemed to be of lexicographical interest. 
Upon comparing these words and forms with 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ it was apparent that the dic- 
tionary could be valuably strengthened by a 
systematic examination of the numerous logs 
which have survived from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. My 
own collection was made in a_ desultory 
fashion in the course of investigation for 
other material, yet a large proportion of the 
words noted either did not appear in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ or occurred earlier than the first 
examples recorded by that dictionary. Other 
words were shown to have had meanings or 
applications which are not recorded in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ while others were shown to have 
been current in periods when the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
suggests they were obsolete. 

It is patent, therefore, that the vast col- 
lections of logs and journals which exist in 
the Public Records Office are invaluable for 
lexicographical research. The words marked 
Naut. in the ‘ N.E.D.’ are culled chiefly from 
standard books of voyages, such as Hakluyt’s, | 
Purchase’s and Narborough’s, or from well- 
known manuals of navigation and seamen’s 
dictionaries. Minor works are seldom 
quoted. 

The principal contribution of the logs lies, | 
of course, in nautical phrases or words, but 
they are also rich in terms of weather and 
geography. Foreign loan-words likewise ap- 
pear very early in them. Many such words 
appear in the following lists, which are given 
in extenso as an indication of the nature of 
the contributions the logs have to offer, and 
because it will be some time before a new 
supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.’ appears. 








A. Words, meanings and forms unrecorded | 

in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Break (v), to turn (of tide). ‘‘ About one | 

of ye Clock at wch time ye tide brakin we 

turned to windward.’’ Log of the Guern- 
sey, 1677, Sloane 3833, fo. 27. 


Brinc Out, break through (of 
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| 1426, fo. 105v. 


| times fainting upon us.” 
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‘* then ye sune broughte oute & soe continoed 
all ye after nune.”” F. Corbin, Log of tae 
Muscovia, 22 June, 1693, Ad. 52/74/1. 

Brort up, gather (of clouds). ‘‘.a small 
gaile having ye Clouds broyling up in ye 
N° board.’’ C. Wilde, Voyage to Madras, 
1649, Sloane 3231, fo. 39v. 

Bury (v), drop below the horizon. ‘‘ we 
had a fine Breize at WbS by ye help of wch 
by 4 a clocke we had wholy Buried it”’ (i.e., 
an island). W. Perse, Voyage to Bantam, 
1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 22. 

Burty Stops. ‘‘ we gaue or ship a pare 
of butty slops all our Sqardon Doeing ye 
same.’’ Log of the Bristol, 21 Dec., 1680, 
Ad. 52/7/1. 

CHINELL Stones. ‘‘ Sounded 22 fathem 
Gross Sand wth Chinell Stons and pices of 
Curelic Rooks.’’ J. Malloch, Log of the 
Phoenix, 28 Apr., 1697, Ad. 52/83/XI. The 
‘N.E.D.’ has one example of ‘ chinell’’ in 
the phrase ‘‘ chinnell-oates that are large and 
well-headed,’’ 1641, obs, 

Cuppy, a small gun. ‘‘ we gott up our 
Cuddy & other small gunns.”” T. Harman, 
Journal of the Unicorn, 1667, Harley 42652, 
fo. 15. 

Cur up, roll away (of fog). ‘‘a every 
thick ffog untell 8 this moreing then Carled 
up.”’ T. Matthews, Log of the Bristol, 22 
June, 1692, Ad. 52/8/I. 

DISOBLIGE oF, deprive of. ‘‘ ye Gunner 
was Rendered uncapable and disobliged of a 
Tueluemounths pay.’’ B. Pitfield, Log of 
the Humber, 16 Mar., 1698, Ad. 52/47/ XI. 

Dry Drams, drams without water. ie 


| will never drinck rack in drey drams unless 


it be one or two when a cold or not well.”’ 
J. Leeds, Journal, 1702, Add. 33360, fo. 86v. 

Duutter, decrease (of wind). ‘‘ ye wind 
dulering and uering.”” J. Smith, Journal of 
the Royal Katherine, 1665, Sloane 1700, fo. 
40v. ‘‘ it did begine for todoler.”’ E. May- 
nard, Journal on the William, 1670, Sloane 
A common word in the logs. 

Fant, blow faintly (of winds). ‘‘ From ye 
29th to Wedensday ye 30th a fresh gaile suin- 
J. Ward, Voyage 
to the East Indies, 1689, Add. 18989, fo. 18. 

FaMISH FOR WATER. “att a 11 all ouer 
botes cem of and cem on bourd ouer ship ye 


| men being allmost famished for whant of 
| water.”’ 


Log of the Gosport, 28 June, 1697, 
Ad. 52/38/II. Apparently ‘‘famish’’ had 
occasionally the meaning “‘die,’’ a develop- 
ment similar to ‘‘ starve,’’ which, originally 
| meaning ‘“‘die,’’ came to mean ‘‘die from 


sun). ' hunger.’’ 
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FEATHER WEIGHT (adv), gently (applied to 


Madras, 1649, Sloane 3231, fo. 1lv. 


The 
sea). ‘‘ Ye sea rune feather wighte with ye |‘ N.E.D.’ has “‘ pap” (a round hill), bu 
wind att Ne.’’ F. Corbin, Log of the Mus- | not ‘‘ papped.”’ 
covia, 23 June, 1693, Ad. 52/74/TI. PimpLestones. ‘‘had 60 fathem woter 


Frat, a boat. ‘‘ we fetcht woter Abord 
with the flatt.’’ C. 
Samuel and Henry, 
52/107 / XI. 

Furr, shower. ‘‘ A Littille flitt of snow 
and haile.’”’ J. Breese, Log of the Richmond, 
11 Jan., 1689, Ad. 52/56/IIT. 

Froor, run aground. ‘“‘at 4 past 3 ye 
ship floored.’”” R. Hagon, Log of the Siam, 
20 Mar., 1702, Ad. 52/107/IV. 

Fy ovrT, spring up (of winds). ‘‘ ye wind 
flue outt to ye S.W. freshe & luckte uerey 
duertely.’’ F. Corbin, Log of the Muscovia, 
27 May, 1693, Ad. 52/74/1. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
has no example of the phrase with ‘‘ wind ”’ 
as the subject. 

GREEN TRADE, trade in vegetables and fruit, 


Bowler, Log of the 
5 July, 1690, Ad. 


*“ Greene trade as Cabetches, Carrets, Mil- | 


lions and Inions.’”’ J. Wescoatt, Journal of 
the Francis, 1684, Sloane 3231, fo. 90v. 
“‘gpent whilst we lay here 7 sheep besides 
green trade.’’ C. Lowe, Voyage to Madras, 
1692, Lansdowne 244, fo. 5. 

Hert, drift (?) (of tide). ‘‘ allowing for 
ye sea’s heaft and ye var.’’ W. Perse, Voy- 
age to Bantam, 1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 13. 

HUMMOCKEING (vbl 1), ‘‘ ye N° pt makeing 
humacking like the Islands.’’ T. Harman, 
Journal of the Unicorn, 1667, Harley 4252, 
fo. 22v. 

HUMMOCKLE, a small hummock. ‘“ a hum- 
mockle.’?” W. Hawkins, Log of the Hector, 
1607, Egerton 2100 fo. 25. In an eighteenth- 
century transcript. 

In Hanpv (of tide). ‘‘ having the tide of 
ebb in hand.’’ Log of the York, 1673, Eger- 
ton 840B fo. 4v. ‘‘ having the tide of flood 
in hand we set saile again.’’ Idem, fo. 14v. 

LatcHIne (n), drifting (?). ‘‘ find the 
shipp more to the Nowd than p board wch 
doe impute to the often latching yt way.’ 
N. Warren, Journal of the Charles, 1682, 
Sloane 3672, fo. 60. 

Masety, broken (of shells). ‘‘a Grey 
sand full of white stones & mashly shels.’’ 
W. Perse, Voyage to Bantam, 1679, Sloane 
3669, fo. 39v. 

Nuprivacancy, cloudiness. ‘‘ye 
vagancie of ye Miste being dissipated & a 
sereen skey appearing in or Hoemisphoere 
we weighed.”” W. Perse, Voyage to Bantam, 
1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 4. 

ParPEp, with paps. 


“In ye Land is 3 
hills dubble papt.”’ 


C. Wilde, Voyage to 


Nubi- | 


gre Sand with Small Shells & pimplestons,” 
C. Bowler, Log of the Samuel and Henry, 
15 Oct., 1690, Ad. 52/107/ XT. 

QUELL DowN, coil (?) (of ropes). ‘‘ a Nue 
Ceable brught Abord of us in they we hold 
him in & splist him to ye best bowe shott & 
queld him down.’’ OC. Bowler, Log of the 
| Berwick, 4 Sept., 1697, Ad. 52/10/X. 

Run IN HEAPS (of the sea). ‘‘a bundence 

of raine & ye Sea Runing in heaps.” R, 
| Cock, Log of the Concord, 20 Feb., 1694, Ad. 
| §2/18/1X. 
| SataMs, renegades (?). ‘‘ we had come on 
| board of us 4 or 5 Dutch Renegados or Salams 
| who haue made their Escape from ye Sultam 
|of Bantam.’’ W. Perse, Voyage to Bantam, 
| 1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 24. 
Satty (v), toss (of ships). ‘‘ ye Ship Sal- 
| lied so much that she lay often Gunnell too.” 
| J. Pyke, Voyage to the East Indies, 1704, 
| Add. 24931, fo. 29. The ‘N.E.D.’ records 
| the noun applied to a ship’s motion, but not 
| the verb. 

SHUFFLE, to waver (of winds). ‘I in- 
tended to have gone about but ye winde shuf- 
| fling I deferred it.’”’ T. Harman, Journal 
of the Unicern, 1667, Harley 4252, fo. 1lv. 

Stack, lack (?) ‘‘ wee haueing A Slake 
of good weather.’’ T. Woodgrene, Log of the 
Norwich; 5 Jan., 1695, Ad. 52/77/V. 
| SuatTery, sleety (?). ‘‘ snowe & slattery 
| wather.’’ J. Childress, Log of the Bideford, 
| 18 Mar., 1696, Ad. 52/8/X. 
| Smucey, close (of weather). ‘“‘ rainy 
| smuggy weather.’’ T. Corke, Log of the St. 
| Michael, 2 Aug., 1696, Ad. 52/68/ XII. 
|’ Sockrine, driving (?) (of tide). ‘‘ ye ship 
| would not ware nor come to by reason of little 
| wind & a socking stream.” J. Ward, Voy- 

age to the East Indies, 1689, Add. 18989, fo. 

24v. 
| §Tanp STEMLING, remain stem on (?). 
| ‘‘ immediatly fierd a shot for them to bring 
| to which they refused but stod stemling with 
| us.’ H. Gilbert, Log of the Defiance, 10 
| Dec., 1696, Ad. 52/20/IX. The ‘N.E.D.’ 
| does not record this phrase, but has ‘To 
run stemlings,’’ describing it as obsolete. 

| STaRK catM, dead calm. “it fell stark 

calm.’”’ J. Kempthorne, Voyage to Suratt, 

1669, Sloane 3814, fo. 22. 

Strepruss. ‘‘staued all our steptubs in ye 
; head.’’ H. Gilbert, Log of the Defiance, 16 
‘ May, 1697, Ad. 52/20/1X. 
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West Country. ‘‘ Spied . . . about 60 
Saile which came out of ye Wt Cuntrey.”’ 
R. Long, Log of the Portland, 7 Apr., 1696, 
Ad. 52/89/V. ‘‘ Our Newfoundland men of 
the West Country who are wholly illiterate.” 
§. Pepys, Tangier Journal, Rawlinson 
(.859, fo. 95. The application of the phrase 
to America does not appear in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

WHITE WATER, shoal. ‘‘we came into 
White water.’’ W. Hawkins, 
Hector, 1607, Egerton 2100, fo. 32. 
have white water 2 leags of shore.”’ 
Leeds, Journal, 1702, Add. 33360, fo. 5v. 


B. Earlier appearances of words. 


“You 
J. 


ALONGSHIPS. ‘‘ wee gott our Maine & fore 
yarde A Long Ships.’’ J. Elliott, Log of the 
Rose, 28 June, 1686. Ad. 52/92/IX. First 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1687. 

A-PoRTLAND. ‘“‘ we Lowerd our yds a 
Portlans.’’ S. Bareham, ing of the Hawke, 
5Oct., 1690, Ad. 52/44/1. First appearance 
in‘ N.E.D.,’ 1726. 

Bap, ill. ‘‘ I was Taken sick with a flux 
and was very bad.”’ 
of the Francis, 1684, Sloane 854, fo. 107. 
First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1748. 

Beat ir vp. Consulted ‘‘ whether we 
should beate it up for Matchlapatam.”’ C. 
Wilde, Voyage to pe oi 1649, Sloane 3231, 
fo. 22. First appearance in ‘N.W.D.,’ 1720. 

Binge (v), ‘‘ wee Saw the Sea beat over 
him So we Concludes him to be bilged.”” R. 
Curtis, Log of the Terrible, 15 Mar., 1695, 
Ad. 52/113/11I. The ‘N.E.D.’s’ first ex- 
ample of the intransitive use of this verb is 
dated 1728. 

Break GROUND. ‘‘ We Broake Ground 
from Grauesend.’’ W. Perse, Voyage to Ban- 
tam, 1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 2. ‘N.E.D., 
1762. 

Breeze up (of wind). 
upe att E & so uered to ye SE & aboute 12 


felle callme againe & about 1 bresed upe at | 
F. Corbin, Log of the Muscovia, 21 | 


W.”’ 
May, 1693, Ad. 52/74/I. ‘N.E.D.,’ 1867. 

Bric. ‘‘a small brig Came with a sig- 
nell to speak.’’ R. Archer, Log of the Poole, 
15 Sept., 1701, Ad. 52/86/VII. First ap- 
pearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1720. 

Brusuy (of trees). ‘ 
full of Brushie trees.’”’ C. Wilde, Voyage to 
Madras, 1649, Sloane 3231, fo. 12vo. First 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1719. 

CackLE. ‘‘ Wormed and _  Cakeled 


| 


CaNIsTER. ‘‘ brought on board some Can- 


|‘asters of Sugar & some Small Canasters of 


Log of the | 


| tailes.’’ 


| down to the boate in potts by Cooley-womn. 


J. Wescoatt, Journal | 


‘‘ about 8 bresed | 


a small Island... | 


Sugar Candy.”” J. Ward, Voyage to the 
East Indies, 1689, Add. 18989, fo. 57. First 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1711. 

CaTaMaRAN. ‘“‘ This Morning came a Cot- 
tamarian of from Symalde.’ C. Wilde, 
Voyage to Madras, 1649, Sloane 3231, fol. 22 
First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1785. 

Cat or Nine Tatts. ‘‘ ye Capt. ordered 
her to Receue 18 Lashes with a Cat of nine 
R. Anderson, Log of the Loyalty, 
27 July, 1694. Ad. 52/59/VII. First ap- 
pearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1695. 

CLEar (n). ‘‘ alittle cleare that the sun 
had made in the Mist.’”? F. Digby, Log of 
the Mountagu, 1666, Add. 17484, fo. 46v. 
First appearance in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1694. 

Cootey-Woman. ‘“‘ water... was brought 
‘N.E.D.’s’ first example of the use of 
‘cooley ’’ attributively and in combinations 
is dated 1813. N. Warren, Journal of the 
Charles, 1682, Sloane 3672, fo. 47v. 

CoraLty (adj), ‘‘yn had we depth 45 
faths. Corall ground.’’ W. Perse, Voyage 
to Bantam, 1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 22v. First 
appearance in ‘N.B.D.,’ 1785. 

Crank (adj). ‘‘ Got oure Maine Capson 
and one gunn ouer becaws our Ship wos Sum- 
thing Cranke.”” J. Westcoatt, Journal of 
the Francis, 1684, Sloane 854, fo. 113. First 
appearance in ‘N.E.D.,’ 1696. 

Cur anp RUN. ‘‘ we found sefrol french 
shepes both men of wor and Tenderes wech 
let slep and Cot and Ron toSW.” J. Coles, 


Log of the Monk, 17 June, 1693, Ad. 
52/72/III. First appearance in ‘ N.E.D..,’ 
1794. 


‘* moche raine & Dorte 
FE. Maynard, Jour- 


Dirt, bad weather. 
for the moste parte.’’ 
nal of the William, 1670. Sloane 1426, fo. 
105. ‘‘much Rane and Durtt.” F. Kirk- 
ham, Log of the Cadiz Merchant, 18 May, 
1689, Ad. 52/14/VII. This word is des- 
cribed by the ‘ N.E.D.’ as dialectal, and the 
| first example cited is dated 1836. 

Drizzity. ‘‘hazie Drisly weather.’ Log 
| of the Advice, 1 Oct., 1695, Ad. 51/13/V. 
| First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1697. 
East Country. ‘‘ A order to go to ye 
| East Cuntrey for Conuoy.’’ R. Tompson, 
| Loe of the Portland, 14 June, 1693, Ad. 


52/89/II. The phrase means the lands 


our | around the Baltic, and the first appearance 


Cabels.”” E. Oxley, Log of the Ludlow, 25 | noted by the ‘ N.E.D.’ is in 1701. 


Oct., 1699, Ad. 52/29/VIII. First appear- | 


ance in ‘N.E.D.,’ 1748. 


Fiawy, stormy. ‘‘ flawy & much sea.’’ 
T. Browne, Voyage to Tangier, 1661, Sloane 
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1831a, fo. 34. First appearance in ‘ 
1828. 
FLEET (v). ‘‘ wee gott up our yards and 


Topmast And new fleeted our Shrouds.’”’ R. 
Curtis, Log of the Terrible, 26 Aug., 1694, 


Ad. 52/113 Ill. First appearance in 
‘N.E.D.,’ 1769. 

Firrt, gust. ‘‘ nowe & thene we had a 
flurte of ye wind.’’ F. Corbin, Log of the | 


Muscovia, 23 June, 1695, Ad. 52/74/I. First | 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1699. 
FReEsH, gust. ‘a frash of wind.”’ R. 


Cock, Log of the Concord, 25 Sept., 1693, Ad. 
§2/18/IX. First appearance in ‘N.E.D.,’ | 
1719. 


GaMMon (v). “ Spent this Day in Scrub- 
bing our Shipp and Gammoning my Bow- 


spreet.”’ ubbard, Log of the Bonadven- 
ture, 1 Nov., 1694. Ad. 51/121/1. First ap- 
pearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1711. 


Greasy (of sky). ‘‘ Very Fresh Gaile with 
a Greasy Skye.’’ D. Lockwood, Log of the 
Colchester, 1 Mar., 1696, Ad. 52/14/V. 
‘N.E.D.’s ’ 
of this epithet to the sky is dated 1825. 

GRUFF, coarse. ‘‘ gruff ground like Salt 
with many Shells.’’ C. Wilde, 
Madras, 1649, Sloane 3231, fo. 6. First ap- 
pearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1697. 

Haxes-TeetH. ‘‘had 18 fathom broune 
Sand with Small Stones & heacks teeth." 
T. Woodgrene, Log of the Norwich, 27 Feb., 
1695. Ad. 52/77/V. 

‘N.E.D.,’ 1731. 

Hoaminec (adj). ‘‘a great homing Sea.” 
T. Harman, Journal of the Unicorn, 1667, 
Harley 4252, fo. 12. Two quotations in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ dated 1670 and 1690. 

Jouty-Boat. “ Our Capn. sent our barge 
& Jolly boat to tow the Soudadoes.’’ Rk. 
Rawlings, Log of the Berwick, 27 Oct., 1695. 
First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1727. 

Limsers. ‘* Cleynd our Limbers Redy for 
ballest.”” W. Lichfield, Log of the Swallow 
Prize, 22 July, 1693, ‘Ad. §2/98/II. First 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1729. 

Maka (v). ‘‘ Ye Rock (which Maketh like 
a Towre when you are at sea).’’ Voyage of 
the Sweepstake, 1669, Sloane 3833, fo. 14v. 
First appearance in ‘ N.K.D.,’ in sense “‘ re- 
semble,’’ 1743. 

NotcH (n). “‘ ye great notch or opening 
of ye hill.’”’ C. Wilde, Voyage to Madras, 
1649, Sloane 3231, fo. 3lv. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
describes ‘‘ notch’’ in the sense ‘‘ A narrow 
opening or defile through mountains’’ as 
American, and its first example is dated 1718. 

OPEN (v), get an open view. ‘‘ we opened 
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N.E.D..,’ | 


first example of the application | 


Voyage to | 


First appearance in | 
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the bay betwen- the maine and a small un. 
— island.””’ T. Browne, Voyage to 


| T ‘angier, 1661, Sloane 183la, fo. 10. First 
| appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1748. 

| Porcy, sea bream. ‘‘diuers sorts of 
| fishes, especially of Porgues.’’ T. Browne, 


| Voyage to Tangier, 1661. 
| 20. First appearance in 
Propeck. “I lay at ye Gate wth out 
Prodick till Satturda.’ Voyage to Tetuan, 
| 1658, Sloane 1514, fo. 22. This word, a cor. 
rupt form of ‘‘ Pratique,’’ first appears in 

|the ‘N.E.D.’ under date, 1720. 

Pudding (v). ‘‘ we gatt him oure ye side 

| and pudinged him,” i.e. the anchor. J, 

Fairman, Journal on H. M. Woolf, 1690. 

Harley 467, fo. 5v. First appearance in 
| ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1711. 

Rattite (v). ‘‘ This day we Ratled oure 
Maine Shrouds.’’ J. Wescoatt, Journal of 
| the Francis, 1684, Sloane 854, fo. 117. First 
| appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1729. 

Ripcy. ‘‘a lowe riggie point that lieth 
out.’’ T. Clement, Voyage to Suratt, 1631, 
| Sloane 3814, fo. 8. First appearance in 
|‘ N.E.D.,’ 1697. 
RUBBISHLY. 


Sloane 1831a, fo. 
‘N.E.D.,’ 1725. 





“that baggerly —_ Rocky 
| Scraggy Cuntry all Rocks & full of Rub- 
| bishly small firr and Juniper Trees.’’ Anony- 
| mous ship’s log, 1697, Sloane 2682, fo. 36. 
| The ‘ N.B.D.’ marks this word “ rare,’’ and 
| its first example is dated 1796. 

Satty (n). ‘‘ This day by a Salley of ye 
| Ship I fell agt ye Table.” J. Pyke, Voy- 
age to the Bast Indies, 1704, Add. 24931, 
fo. 30. First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.’ ap- 
plied to a boat’s motion, 1718. 

Sennet. ‘‘ Signed an Order . to make 
Swabbs Nippers Sennett and Spun- yarne.’ 
T. Smith, Log of the Falcon, 17 Mar., 1688. 
First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1769. 


Suincty. ‘‘ shingly ground with peces of 
shells Like Kokell shells.” F. Kirkham, 
Log of the Cadiz Merchant, 10 Aug., 
1689, Ad. 52/14/VI. First appearance in 
‘N.E.D.,’ 1775. 

Sure (v). ‘‘Great seas. The Hunter 


shipped one that washed away her skiff out 
of the midship.’”’ C. D. G. Log of the Loyal 


Merchant, 1675, Harley 7021, fo. 399v. First 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1698. 
SMOKER, smoke apparatus. ‘wee was 


ordred on ye Wt pearhed weth a a & 





messhen.”” J. Coles, Log of the Lymne, 5 
July, 1695, Ad. 52/62/I. First appearance 
in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1700. 

Stock (v). ‘‘ our Carpenteres haveing ben 


stocking of ye spear anchor today.’”’ J. Fair- 
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467, fo. 5v. First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
in this sense, 1769. 
Srranp (v). ‘‘Our cable being stranded 


we weighed.”’ Log of the York, 1673, Eger- | 
ton 840s, fo. 6 First appearance in 
‘N.E.D.’ applied to rope, 1815. 

Stumps. ‘‘gott our top gallin stumps 
Downe.”’ J. Fairman, Journal on H.M. 
Woolf, 1690, Harley 467, fo. 15v. First ap- 
pearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1745. 

TAFEREL. ‘‘ we Gatt foul of Capt. harding 
& brock his taferall.” J. Fairman, Journal | 
on H.M. Woolf, 1690, Harley 467, fo. % 
First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1704. | 

TRaAWL, drag net. ‘‘sent the yawle a 
fishin with a trall.”’ J. Fairman, Journal | 
on H.M. Woolf, 1690, Harley 467, fo. 35. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ describes its first citation 
(1481-90) as dubious: its second is dated | 
1759. | 

TRENCH AWAY, shelve. 
raged high Land trenching away to ye 
Etward.”” C. Wilde, Voyage to Madras, 
1649, Sloane 3231, fo. 3lv. First appear- 
ance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1720. 

ToneugE, cut a tongue in wood. ‘‘ Got up 
ye Fore Yard & sat ye saile haueing well 
tongued & Fished it.’’ W. Perse, Voyage to 
Bantam, 1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 17v. First 
appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1733. 

Unstow (v). ‘‘ this morning we be goon 
for to un.stow our aftar hold.’’ G. Stevens, 
Log of H.M. Griffin, 1709, Sloane 2504, fo. 
110. First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1726. 

Wuirr (n), signal. ‘‘ wee Lying by and 
making a whif with our Ensin.’” J. Bourne, 
Log of the Assurance, 8 Mar., 1693, Ad. 


‘“a great deele of 


§2/3/IX. First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
1693. 

Wine (v). ‘ floared & winged ye Ship | 
before.”’ E. Oxley, Log of the Ludlow, 10 


July, 1699, Ad. 52/59/ VIII. 
ance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1794. 

Worm (v) (of cables). 
Cakeled our Cabels.’’ E. Oxley, Log of the 
Ludlow, 25 Oct., 1699, Ad. 52/59/ VIII. 
First appearance in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1706. 


C. Use of words marked obsolete by the 
‘D.N.B.’ 


‘* Wormed and 


ConsuLt. ‘‘ we consulted to ride all 
night.” C. Wilde, Voyage to Madras, 1649, 
Sloane 3231, fo. 10v. The latest example of 
the use of ‘‘ consult ’’ followed by an infini- 
tive, is dated 1646. 


Fiatrer, to change (of winds). ‘‘ The 


former part of this 24 houers ye wind flatters | 


to ye Wt.’’ Log of the Advice, 28 Sept., 
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| could not distinguish any more land.”’ 


| Charles, 1682, Sloane 


First appear- | 
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man, Journal on H.M. Woolf, 1690, Harley | 1697, Ad. 51/13/VI. The latest ‘ N.E.D.’ 
| citation is dated 1450. 


Latcu (n). ‘‘ allowing the Var. & Seerne 
Latch Giues or Course to be &c.’’ W. Perse, 
Voyage to Bantam, 1679, Sloane 3669, fo. 26. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ characterises its single ex- 


| ample as obsolete, although the word was 


very common in the logs of the late seven- 
teenth century. 

OBNUBELOUS. ‘‘the weathr proued »s% 
Obnubelous with distilling showrs yt. we 
W. 
Perse, Voyage to Bantam, 1679, Sloane 3669, 
fo. 22v. The ‘N.E.D.’ has only one ex- 


| ample, dated 1432-50. 


StrrF (v). ‘‘ putt down into our hold 8 
of pur guns 2 of our Anchrs to stiffe our 
Ship.” N. Warren, Journal of the 
3672, fo. 3v. The 
‘N.E.D.’s”’ latest example is dated 1652. 

Srress, gust (of wind). ‘‘a vilente stres 
of wind.”” J. Smith, Journal on Royal 
Katherine, 1665, Sloane 1700, fo. 40. The 
‘N.E.D.’s’ latest example is dated 1666. 

TREVEER (v). ‘‘ found that we had lost 2 
Tuns of watter the Caske being treuered.”’ 
J. Westcoatt, Journal of the Francis, 1684, 
Sloane 3231, fo. 120. Marked obsolete and 
rare by ‘ N.E.D.,’ which has one example, 
dated 1636-7. 

WENDING up, turn (of tide). 
ing up of flood we tuched ye ground.” T 


** at ye wend- 


Horwood, Log of the Joseph, 10 Sept., 1694, 
| Ad. 52/53/I. Latest example in the 
| ‘ N.E.D.,’ 1440. 


| Wer (v), cast (of log-lines). ‘‘ we kept or. 
|Lead wetting & gradually shoalded or. 
| water.” W. Perse, Voyage to Bantam, 1679, 
Sloane 5669, fo. 14v. Latest example in 
|‘ N.B.D.’ dated 1638. 
W. Marruews, Pu.D. 
154, Church Street, London, N.16. 





| THE SUPPRESSION OF THE PRESS 
| IN 1649. 
(See ante p. 113). 


HERE are some mistakes and omissions 
in my article on ‘The Licensed News- 

| books, 1649 and 1650.’ 
| In the ‘‘ list of newsbooks in September, 
1649,’’ No. 2, A Perfect Summary, is incom- 
| plete. By some eccentricity on the part of 
| the printer, both the numbers Sept. 10-17 and 
| Sept. 17-24 were numbered ‘‘ 26,” and there 
| was yet one more number, “No. 27,” 
for 24 Sept.-Oct. 1. This has a postscript 


which runs as follows: 
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Reader. Those appointed to license (when 
this copy was writ) not being concluded as 
there who should license, I hope it will not be 
offensive that I, as well as others before me, 
have for this one week put out my “ Sum- 
mary,” and I shall be obedient to the Act 
upon the same advertisement, this day being 
Saturday and the last day according to the 
said Act. 


Theodore Jennings, the old licenser, who 
wrote these words, was a ‘‘ messenger ’’ of 
the ‘‘ Council of State.’’ This postscript, 
therefore, is evidence that up to Saturday, 
Sept. 29, there was no intention to suppress 
the old licensed newsbooks. The decision to 
do so must have been taken upon Tuesday, 
Oct. 2, when Cromwell’s two despatches, 





dated 17 and 27 Sept., were read in the House | 


of Commons and ordered to be printed. 


There is also an addition to be made to 
the Perfect Diurnall of some Passages in 
Parliament, written by Samuel 


““No. 322”’ for Sept. 24-Oct.1 bears the 


Pecke. | 


words at the end, ‘‘Imprimatur Richard | 


Hatter,’’ and contains Cromwell’s despatch 


dated the 16th, and presumably addressed | 


to Bradshawe, or some member of the ‘‘Coun- 
cil of State.’’ 
original source of that despatch and not, as 


This number, therefore, is the | 


has been stated, the Kingdomes Weekly In- | 


telligencer of the following day, which also 
contained it. 


Again, the solitary number of this Perfect 


Diurnall—‘‘ No. 324” for Nov. 5-12, 1649— | 
was succeeded by another ‘“‘ No. 324” for | 


July 15-22, in 1650, the next number, ‘“‘ No. 
325, for July 22-29,’’ being correctly given 
in my article. But, though the publishers 
of these two numbers were the same as those 
of the old Perfect Diurnall, suppressed in 
October, 1649, there was a new 
Hunt,’’ The old printers, ward Griffin 
and Francis Leach, had been employed in 
printing the new Perfect Diurnall .. . of 
the Armies, commenced under Rushworth’s 
licence on Dec. 17, 1649. 


rinter, ‘‘ W. | 


An addition should also be made to the | 


last number of the Moderate Intelligencer, 
No. 237, for Sept. 27-Oct. 4. This, as I cor- 
rectly stated, was the last number, but its 
writer announced this fact, at the end, ‘n 
the following words : 


That the author might make publick the | 23d. 
first eminent action of the lord lieutenant of | 


Ireland [Cromwell] as he hath done all his 
former, he hath adventured forth once more 
to public view. This work for the future is 
left to those whom Fame saith wants none. 





It’s the ee of most that a bowle withoy 
a bias is best; others that a little bias 5 
tolerable, some think a great bias is bette 
than either of the other. Let it then rm 
so, ‘A la moade [sic] de France.’ 


As these words were written on the pr 
vious day, Oct. 3, the decision to suppres 
the licensed newsbooks must have been mad 
on Tuesday, Oct. 2. 

It will be as well to point out that the 
chief authority on Cromwell’s deeds in Ir. 
land is the Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J., whow 
learned book, ‘ Cromwell in Ireland,’ was 
published in 1883, and gives Irish traditions 
and sources. This book was ignored by § 
R. Gardiner. 

J. G. Muppray, 





AN XVIII-CENT. MERCER’S BILL. 


N Vol. xix. (1751) of the English bills aaj 
accounts collected by James Halliwell 
Phillipps and now in the Library of Con- 
gress, occurs the following, which, gleam 
with colour and glittering with gold and 
silver, presents to the imaginative eye a 
pageant of eighteenth-century figures in 
rich-hued costumes, marching across the 
page: 

[Paper trimmed and word 
undecipherable, but ap 
pears to be ‘‘ November” 

14, 1731) 

The Hon. Sr. Michael Newton 


| 1729—Bought of George Huddleston and Part! 


6th. Decemr. 3 yds-uncut crimson 


genoa Velvet 30 410 
.. «. 54 yds.crimson _ All- 
mozeen ... ... 9296 
15th Do. 1/8 yd. richest Maz: 
Genoa velvet 28 0 3 6 
20th. Do. 54 yd. rich orrang 
cold. Grote- 
tore... .. 14 3174 
24th. Jany, 3/4yd. orrang cold. 
ucape 8 06% 
20th. Feby. ll yds.rich ash un- 
cutt genoa 
: velvet ... ... 28 15 8 
24th. Do. 11 yds. rich orrang 
cold. Ducape 8 4 8 # 
3d. March 5 yds.Scarlet Padu- 
See 15 315 
oo RR 015 6 
17th. Do. ll yds.silver cold. 
Grogram ... 8 4 84? 
5 yds. richest green 
Padusoy 14 310 0 


.. 5yds. pink cold 
ditto 


— 
~~ 
Ww 
— 
on 
= 


.. 20 yds.rich pink cold. 
Shaggreen ... 5 5 
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paid Mr. Huddlestons Bill 


ds. a 
a er. . One. the Mercer May 4h. 1731. 
crimson purl Marion H. AppDINGTON. 
ath. Do. 11 yds. e572. a 42 93 2 0 | Washington, D.C., .U.S.A. 
. S$yds rich Silver , | anecipiga _ 
ga. Datta, Tssne TS O| TENNYSON'S ‘CHARGE OF THE 
sist. Do 3% ric - akties | HEAVY BRIGADE’: A_ BIBLIO- 
— it double Shag- | GRAPHICAL NOTE.—There has recently 
green ... ... 4..6 410 0| come into my possession a reprint in leaf- 
.. 20 yds.richest Scar- | let form of ‘The Charge of the Heavy Bri- 
let pate aaa 510 0} , which is unmentioned in T. J. Wise's 
4th. April }yd. pin eer ~, |. Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred, 
90 yds. r a ieee Lord Tennyson ” (London, 1908) and in other 
6th. Do. 20 yds. decks pews. bibliographies of the poet into which I have 
Shaggreen ... 4...6 410 0 looked. This four-page leaflet, which mea- 
10th. Do. 51/8 yd. richest — blue sures 8ins. by llins., has no title-page, but 
_Padusoy 14 311 9° at the head of p. 1 is printed the following: 
-- Sydsrich | Dadusoy 4518 0 0, From the Independent of March 2, 1882. | 
"1 vds. blue Italian The Charge of the Heavy Brigade.* | Balaklava, 
- HY Ducape ... ... 8 3 0 0 Oct. 25, 1854. | By Alfred Tennyson. | [By 
13} yds. full blue Ditto 85 8 0 Special Cable Dispatch to the “‘ Independent ” 
," shi Tae, blue genoa vel- from London.] 
NUE enh ees 2 5 0 0 The text of the poem occupies the first two 
——~ pages. At the bottom of p. 1 is Tennyson’s 
Card. Over &.. 175 3 3 note (pointed out by the asterisk after ‘‘ Bri- 
[Undecipherable ade” in the title) explaining briefly the 
On reverse of page characters : historical basis for the poem. Two para- 
prob. £s.d.] | graphs of critical and historical comment on 
a . on ae Cerne 175 3 3. the poem occupy p. 3. P. 4 is devoted to an 
se yr wih: veal advertisement of ‘‘ Artistic Wall Papers, 
13th. April ee Padenes BO 45, 2 5 9 Designed and Manufactured by Fr. Beck and 
14th. Do. 5 yds.blue Italian Co. Corner 7th Avenue & 29th Street, New 
r Mantua... ... 7 115 0 York.’? Each page is surrounded by a 
94th. Do. 8 yds. rich Sky blue ; double border line. 
— DF meas an 13.5 4 9 ‘The poem was, of course, first printed by 
cael iol Fag on 7 2 9 9 Tennyson in Macmillan’s Magazine ‘or 
17th. June 4yds. broad white March, 1882. The verses were then sent by 
. Bouveret 8 112 0 special cable dispatch to the New York 
20th. Do. 4 yds. Ditto ... ... _+ 8 112 0 Independent, where they were published in 
31st. July 1 yd. blue genoa Vel- ‘ the issue for Mar. 2, 1882. The version of 
" ~— ante” iiack 3 15 0 the poem in the Independent was thus pub- 
4th. Jan. o genoa Velvet 271711 0 lished almost two weeks before copies of 
28th. Do. 11 yds.Shy [sic] Ital- Macmillan’s Magazine reached New York. 
; ian Ducape. 8 4 8 0 The editor of the Independent regarded so 
10th. March 4 yd. rich maz: blue early and exact a reprinting of the poem in 
a _— 21 010 6 America as an achievement. ‘‘ The exact- 
14th. Apl. 1731 14 yds. ric . a - ness with which the copy was transmitted 
cold Sowy us through the cable excites our admira- 
decoar... . 2014 0 0 tion,’ he wrote in the issue for Mar. 16, 
= = 1882, after he had received a copy of the 
£.. 227 14 9 London periodical. Indeed, only one word 


Received 4. May 1731 of the Rt. 
Honble. Sr. Mich: Newton Two 
hundred and twenty pounds in full 
For which sum have given a Rect. 
in His book bearing Equall date 
herewith I say End. for Self & 
Pp". G. Huddleston. 


Notation, in another hand 


differed materially (‘‘whirled’’ for ‘‘wheel’d’”’ 
in stanza ii., l. 7) from the version in Mac- 
millan’s. The other textual differences con- 
cerned chiefly spelling and punctuation, 
although in one case a line division was 


| Seriously at fault. 


The leaflet described above was probably 
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issued by the editor of the Independent, per- 
haps for distribution among special friends 
and patrons of the paper. The text is that 
of the Independent, and the two paragraphs 
of critical and historical comment occupying 

3 appeared originally as an _ editorial 
which followed the printing of the poem in 
the same paper. A conspicuous advertise- 
ment of Fr. Beck and Co. is to be found in 


this issue of the Independent, although it | 
differs somewhat in its make-up from that | 


occupying the fourth page of the leaflet. 
Netson F. ADKINS. 
Washington Square College, 
New York University. 


TOMBSTONE OF SIR JAMES WY- 

MARKE.—In St. Thomas’s aisle in St. 
Mary’s Church at Barton-on-Humber, is a 
tomb-slab of hard yellow stone with a Latin 
inscription for the most part obliterated, 
which records the burial there of Sir James 
Wymarke, sometime chaplain to John de 
Lyndewode, merchant. Hitherto it has 
proved impossible to learn anything further 
about him. This year, however, Dr. C. W. 
Foster has published in the Associated Archi- 


tectural Societies’ Reports, abstracts of the | 
Lincolnshire Wills proved in the prerogative | 


Court of Canterbury, 1384-1468, and amongst 
them is that of John de Lyndewode, dated 


12 July, 1421, and proved 2 Dec. following | 


by the four executors, ‘‘ Master William 
Lyndewode my brother, John Wyche, Sir 


James Wymarke chaplain, and Robert Aun- | 


cell.’”? Amongst the numerous and interest- 
ing bequests the testator left ‘‘ 13] 6s 8d to 
Sir James Wymarke and I will that the said 
Sir James shall have 5/ 6s 8d yearly if he 
will celebrate at Lyndewode.”’ 

Thus a good deal of information has be- 


come available respecting this secular priest | 


of considerable account in his time, of whom 
not even his approximate date was known. 
The William Lyndewode associated with 
him as executor (and also as a residuary 
legatee) was, as Dr. Foster points out, the 
famous canonist. 
W. E. Varau. 


ISTORICAL ESSAYS: PRESENTA- 
TION VOLUMES. — One of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon historical research of 
a specialised nature is that of finding what 
has already been written by others. This 
has not been made easier by the practice 
which has grown up in the last twenty-five 
years or so of cubtebing, usually by sub- 
scription, volumes of essays on all kinds of 
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subjects, written by admirers, friends oy 

pupils of, and presented to, a professor of 
| history on his retirement, or for other occa. 
‘sions. The writers are often specialists, and 
their articles of high value. But, owing to 
the limited issues of these presentation vol. 
umes, they do not get very well known, and 
in any event, the titles conceal the contents 
which only dissection in a good library cata. 
logue will reveal. The following is a list of 
a few only of these miscellaneous collections, 
Others can probably be supplied, as well as 
the names of similar historical Mélanges pub- 
lished abroad : 

1. ‘ Historical Essays by Members of the 
Owens College, Manchester, in commemoration 
of its Jubilee’: Longmans, 1902; re-issued 1907, 
Manchester University Press. 

2. ‘ Mélanges d’histoire offerts a 
Bémont par ses amis,’: Paris 1913. 

3. ‘A Miscellany presented to J. M. Mackay 
— (Rathbone Prof. of Hist.); Liverpool, 


Charles 


. ‘Essays in Mediaeval History, presented 
. Thomas Frederick ‘Tout’: Manchester, 
925. 

5. ‘ Essays in History presented to Reginald 
Lane Poole’: 1927. 

6. ‘ Historical Essays in honour of 
Tait’: Manchester, 1933. 

7. ‘Oxford Essays in Mediaeval 
presented to H. E. Salter’: Oxford, 

8. 


. 


James 


History 
1934. 
Etudes d’histoire du moyen Age, Dédiées 
a Gabriel Monod’ [? date]. 

R. S. B. 


DDISON OF OVINGHAM.—The pedi- 
gree of this family given in Surtees’s 
‘History of Durham’ is almost entirely 
erroneous. Surtees makes John Addison of 
Ovingham, the first of the family to be con- 
nected with that place, succeeded by a son, 
| another John; but, as a matter of fact, this 
| John, who succeeded him, was actually his 
nephew, a mistake which puts the whole 
| pedigree out of joint. This erroneous pedi 
| gree goes back to a blunder made by Francis 
| Addison, who 
| rectly at the Herald’s Visitation of 1666. 
John Addison was the steward of Sir Wil- 
liam Walter, Knt., of Wasperton in War 
wickshire, who in 1603 had become possessed 
| of the rectory and tithes of Ovingham. In 
1607 John Addison leased this property and 
took up his residence at Ovingham. . 
John Addison, who was the son of Sir 
| William Addison, married Isabel, daughter 
| of George Fenwick, of East Heddon. He 
died 26 Mar., 1634. Having no issue of his 
'own, he bequeathed the property to his 
| nephew John, the son of his brother Anthony, 
although his rightful heir was his niece, 








entered his pedigree incor | 
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Jane, who was the daughter of his brother | 
John | 


Francis Addison, and had married 


Sanderson. 


Anthony Addison, the brother mentioned | 
above, described as of Eggleston, Co. Dur- | 


ham, married Diana Ledum at _ School 
Aycliffe, 23 Feb., 1609/10, and had issue, a 
son, John, and two daughters. 

John Addison, the son of Anthony Addi- 


son, was admitted to Gray’s Inn 12 June, | 
He married Isabel, daughter of Sir | 


1635. 
Thomas Liddell of Ravensworth, and died 
in June, 1644, when comparatively a young 
man, and his children infants. His heirs 
were his son, Francis, and two daughters. 
Francis Addison married 
Spring, on 19 Aug., 1662, Margaret, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of George Scurfield of 
Elstob. This was the Francis Addison who 
made the mistake in the pedigree. He was 
High Sheriff of Northumberland in 1671. 
His will is dated 3 Jan., 1691/2, and he 
was buried 8 Jan. following. 
Thomas, baptized 8 Dec., 1663; John, admit- 
ted at Gray’s Inn 22 Apr., 1684, who became 
insane 1697 as the result of an injury to 


his head from a fall, lived until 1723, un- | 


married—his estate was sold by a Chancery 
Order in 1724; George, died at Sedgefield 
4 Feb., 1730/1; and seven daughters: (1) 
Margaret, marr. the Rev. Francis Wood- 
Mass; (2) Isabel; (3) Frances (b. 1671); 
(4) Elizabeth, marr. John Vousden; (5) 
Mary (b. 1675), marr. Philip Phillipson ; 
(6) Hannah (b. 1676); and (7) Sarah (bapt. 
30 Dec., 1680). 

John Addison, the father of Francis, had 
two daughters. (1) Isabel, marr. Charles 
Shaftoe, of Carrycoats, and (2) Elizabeth, 
marr. Oswald Hind of Stelling. His widow, 
Isabel, re-married Ralph Anderson of South 
Shields. 

John Addison the first had another brother, 
Thomas Addison of Eggleston, the probate 
of whose will was granted 25 Sept., 1619. 
In this the testator mentions his wife Jane, 
his daughters (they were under age at the 
sa Grace and Ann (Nann) and his brother 
ohn. 

(References: ‘History of Northumberland,’ 
vol. xii., p. 56, and Surtees Society, ‘ Wills 
and Inventories,’ Part iv., vol. cxlii., pp. 
133 and 253). 

I should be glad to receive any informa- 
tion about Sir William Addison which any 
of your readers may have to supply. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HOMAS MERES OF AWBURN, 1424-8. 
—In 1424 Sir Nicholas Strelley, Knt., 


| enfeoffed Thomas Meres of Awburn, Thomas 


Hunt of lLyndeby, and Richard Metham, 
Esquires, with all his lands, ete., in Feri- 
brigge and Friston (Ferry Bridge in Ferry, 
Fryston, Yorks), late belonging to his father, 
Sir Sampson de Strelley, Knt., to be granted 
to Sir Nicholas’s son, Sir Robert, Knt., with 
remainder to John, son of his son John. 
Metham quitclaimed that year; Hunt died 
1428 Thomas Meres of 
Awburne, Esq., quitclaimed this estate to 
Sir Nicholas. As it was in Yorks, Awburn 


| is indexed as in Fraisthorpe, a village near 


Bridlington, since washed into the sea (Cat. 
of Ancient Deeds, iii. c. 3355; vi. 4348, and 
ix, 5331). But the Strelley family belonged 
to Notts.: as did Hunt of Lyndeby, i.e. 
Lindeby (Thoroton, ‘ Hist. of Notts.’); so, 
unless a family of Meres is known to have 
lived in Yorks., it is probable that this 
Awburn was Aubourn, 7 miles from Lin- 
coln, for a branch of the Meres of Kirton, 
Lincs., were living there in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, probably earlier. Thomas Meres the 
younger, of Kirton, was alive 1450 (Vol. vi. 
Thomas, a merchant, died 1495, and 
his grandson Anthony died in his house m 
Aubourn 1589, aged seventy-six. The manor 
of Aubourn is lost sight of after Sir Robert 


| de Colville, of Castle Bytham, died seised f 
| it 1368. Then the descendants of the two 


daughters of Sir Roger d. 1298, came to share 
the great fief, but this manor has not been 
found among their lands. It is possible that 
it passed to Sir John Gernon, who died 1384, 
leaving Joan, married to Robert de Swyn- 
burne, and Margaret, wife of John de Pey- 
ton; but no confirmation of this has been 
found, nor any association with the Meres 
family. If the Thomas in question belonged 
to Lincs., and not to Yorks, it helps in 
bridging the gap in the history of Aubourn. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


ENRY IV AT BARDNEY, 1406.—‘ An 
History of the Mitred Parliamentary 
Abbies,’ Browne Willis, i., p. 31, 1718, gives 
an account of this King’s visit to Bardney 
Abbey, 10 miles EB. of Lincoln, on the 12th 
before the October Calends (20 Sept., 1406) ; 
he being in those parts, came to the 
Abbey with a great retinue, and was 
met by the Abbot and Convent at 
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the lower gates in procession. They con- | 
ducted him through the body of the church 
to the high altar, and thence, after he had 
heard an anthem and mass, and viewed the 
sacred relics, through the choir and cloisters 
to the Abbot’s chamber, where he lodged that 
night, it being Saturday. On the next morn- 
ing, ‘‘ which was the Sabbath day,’’ the King 
heard two masses in the Lady Chapel before 
dinner, and in the afternoon visited the lib- 
rary, etc., and was waited on by the Bishop 
of Lincoln and Lord Willoughby (William, 
of Eresby, d. 1410). The names of the nobil- 
ity, etc., who lodged with the King in this 
Convent, were his two sons, Thomas and 
Humphrey, afterwards Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester, the Earls of Douglas, Fife 
and Orkney in Scotland, the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, the Lord Grey of Codnor (Richard, 4. 
1417), with twelve other great persons. 

The Calendar of Patent Rolls records that 
Letters Patent were signed Aug. 29 to Sept. 
4 at Leicester; on the 9th at Pishiobury, 
Herts. ; elsewhere at Westminster, as on | 
Sept. 17, 18, 21, which leaves the 19th and | 
20th free for this visit. Is there any other | 
mention of it? and what was the King’s pur- 
pose in being in those parts 120 miles from 
London, beyond the river Witham, that had | 
no bridge? The use of ‘‘ Sabbath day ”’ for 
Sunday, shows it was not a contemporary 
entry, for ‘‘ Sabbath’’ then was Saturday ; 
so it may be a tradition collected by the | 
author. If so, it is very circumstantial. 
Can anyone throw more light on it? 


ALFRED WELBY. 


EGAL NOMENCLATURE: ‘LAW- 
YER,” ‘‘ SOLICITOR.’’—While at one 
time there was a distinction between an attor- 
ney and a solicitor (e.g., see the description 
of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ 1836), yet even then the term | 
‘“ solicitor ’? was gradually ousting the older | 
designation, and was in fact officially recog- | 
nised by an Act passed in 1873. Can any of 
your readers explain the following distinc- 
tion? In Mrs. Henry Wood’s ‘ Kast | 
Lynne’ (1861) the hero, Archibald Carlyle, 
who has a flourishing and highly respectable 
conveyancing practice, is described as a 
‘* solicitor’; his managing clerk, though it 
is distinctly stated he was on the rolls, is 
termed ‘‘Lawyer’’ Dill. Also, another 
character who is practising on his own 
account but has a miscellaneous and not very 
reputable connection, is called ‘‘ Lawyer ”’ 


Ball. 








A. M. CoLeman. 


| of the writer. 
| his marriage 


DANIEL DEFOE’S DESCENDANTS: 
SOPHIA (DEFOE) STANDERWICK 
(See clxvi. 350; clxvii. 122, 160).—The men- 
tion made by Mr. H. Askew at the last re 
ference of Defoe’s daughter Sophia, who mar. 
ried Henry Baker, the naturalist, prompts 
me to enquire whether any information can 
be given concerning another Sophia Defoe 
whose obituary appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1784. The entry reads: 

13 March 1784. At Stoke Newington, Mrs, 
Sophia Standerwick, wite of Mr. James 
Standerwick, late of Cornhill, London, haber. 
dasher, and daughter of Mr. Daniel Defoe who 
died in North America, some years since, and 
was son of the ingenious Daniel Defoe of ex. 
alted memory, formerly an inhabitant of Stoke 
Newington, to which parish on Easter Mon- 
day, being April 10 1721, he paid £10 to he 
excused serving parish offices. 

Mrs. Sophia Standerwick’s father emi- 
grated to Carolina. He was the eldest son 
Information is desired as to 
and also the marriage of 
Sophia with James Standerwick. 

In the Records of the Glovers’ Company | 


| find that a Mary Deffoe (sic) was appren- 
| ticed to James Standerwick on 5 Aug., 1752, 
| but I have no further know] 


e of her. 

Concerning the Standerwick family, I have 
a good deal of information which I shall be 
— to hand on to anyone who is inter- 
ested. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


OCCACCIO: XVI-CENT. COPY UN. 
OPENED.—In going through the great 
Ferraioli collection of printed books on their 


| shelves in the Vatican Library lateiy, I came 


across the following: 

Il Decamerone di M. Giovanni Boccacio 
Nvovamente corretto et con diligentia stampato 
Impressa in Firenze per li heredi di Phillipo 
di Giunta nell anno del Signore mpxxvu. 13 
Mese. 

4°, pp. 284. This copy is in the original 
binding in almost mint condition and 
unopened! Are any other examples known 


| of books of this period, the leaves of which 


have never been cut? 
The press mark of this copy is Ferr. III 


791. Brunet has a very interesting Note on 
this Edition. Manuel du Libraire, vol. 1. 
p. 999. 


RHODON. 


““ TINGLING MATCH.” — What is this? 
It was one of the country games played 
at a féte at Windsor in May, 1810. (Sport- 
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ing Magazine, May, 1810, p. 63). 
A.R.L.M. | 


ICKENS AND THE “GONG DONKEY.” 

—The following occurs in the Sporting 

Magazvie, October, 1858, p. 228, apropos of 
Doncaster Races : 

We espied “The Gong Donkey,” wagging 
half a partridge which he had suspended be- 
tween his upper lip and nose at the astonished 
spectators, as he sat down to breakfast on the 
church-yard wall. One of them sympathized 
with him on the attack made on him by Mr. 
Dickens in “‘ Household Words,” which ‘had 
evidently been read to him by some “kind 
friend.” His reply to his sympathizer was 
two-fold. Firstly, that “ he couldn’t say as I 
ever thieved ap hy | ”; and, secondly, that 
Mr. Dickens “‘ don’t know a gentleman when 
he sees one.” He seemed much relieved by 
his effective reply, and, taking the — 
from its resting place, he ‘“‘gave us _ the 
donkey.” 

I should like to be referred to the issue 
of Household Words in question, and to any 
further particulars. 

A. R. L. M. 


ROMWELL AND THE CROWN. — In 
an official descriptive catalogue, issued 
under authority, of the Royal United Ser- 
vie Museum, Whitehall, it is stated that 
Oliver Cromwell was offered the Crown, in 
that building, in 1657. What are the facts 
concerning this alleged offer? Is it not the 
truth that the whole movement, such as it 
was, owed its conception and promotion 10 
Cromwell himself and his family, and when 
he found what little success it had achieved, 

he was forced to decline it? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


IARIES OF JOHN ORLANDO PARRY. 
—At ante p. 79, Mr. Cyrit Bruyn An- 
DREWs gives an interesting account of Parry’s 
visit, in 1828, to the Liverpool Blind Asylum. 
Can Mr. ANDREWS, or anyone else, tell mo 
where Parry’s original MS. diaries are pre- 
served, and say if they contain references to 
any visit by him to our county town of Lan- 
caster ? 
T. Cann HuGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg ”’ Lancaster. 


TELLA: FEMININE NAME.—Not a very 
uncommon name at the present time, 


does its use go back to Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel | 


and Stella’? 
earlier than that? Are there, before the 
nineteenth century, any examples of people 
Teceiving names from characters in books ? 
R. 


St. 





Or is it found in real life | 


RADEGUND: 


anyone give me 


DEDICATIONS.—Can 
instances of churches 


dedicated in the name of St. Radegund? I 
know about her connection with Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

E. H. 


WEYMOUTH : TRANSLATION OF NEW 

TESTAMENT. — Can anyone give me 
particulars of this, and references to any 
criticisms of it published in learned reviews ? 


E. 


LIVES OF SAINTS WANTED.—I should 

be glad if anyone could give further par- 
ticulars regarding: St. Verena; St. Ida or 
Idda (represented as a nun); St. Beatus, 
a venerable missionary hermit. 


HELEN. 


Barscc: REFERENCE WANTED.—Some- 
where, I believe in one of the shorter and 
less read of Balzac works occurs the phrase 
“la petite fleur bleue de la félicité parfaite.”’ 
Does any reader chance to know the reference 
for it? 

R. F. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Who is the author of this? 
“TInveni portum; spes et fortuna valete 
sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios.” 


(This is one of many Latin versions of the 
well-known epitaph—if it is an epitaph—to be 
found in the Greek anthology: 

“"EAmls cai ob Tixn péya xaipere . rov Amév 
evpov" 

Ovdev epoi x’ ipir, maifere rods pér’ épe.” 
which will be found as No. 639 in Brunck’s 
‘ Analecta Veterum Poetarum Graecorum,’ and 
in the later edition ‘ Anthologia Graeca’ by 
Jacobs. Our correspondent Mr. Ricwarp 
Horton Smita wrote an exhaustive note on 
these Latin versions at 9 S. ii. 41 (July 16, 
1898). The one quoted by B. is to be found in 
‘Gil Blas’ (liv. ix)—it was to be the inscrip- 
tion over the door of the house to which the 
hero proposed to retire. 

Another : 

“Jam portum 

valete 

Nil mihi vobiscum est; ludite nunc alios.” 
is attributed to Sir Thomas More. 

The same idea, as the note shows, has been 
expressed in several other Greek and Latin 
| epigrams to be found in the anthologies. At 
| 10 S. i. 445 (June 4, 1904) Mr. Horton Smith 


inveni: Spes et Fortuna 





| recorded a version in classical Latin—the in- 
scription on a sarcophagus found at Casal 
| Rotondo on the Appian Way and he tells us 
| now in the Museo Profano in the Lateran, It 
| runs: 

| ‘ Evasi: effugi: Spes et Fortuna valete: 
Nil mihi vobiscum est. Ludificate alios.’’] 
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THOMAS PEEL, OF SWAN RIVER. 
(clxvi. 313). 


'IHANKS largely to the generous aid of 
Mr. James Sykes Battye, the Public Lib- 
rarian and historian of Western Australia. 
I am now able to answer my own query on 
Thomas Peel, one of the founders of Swan 
River Colony. He was the second son 9! 
Thomas Peel (1768-1843), of Peele Fold, Lan- 
caster, and Trenant Park, Cornwall—cousin 
of the great Sir Robert Peel—and was 
born before the year 1797. According to his 
will, made in 1829, he had held, either as 
laird or tenant, the estate of Carnousie ih 
the Banffshire parish of Forglen, four miles 
west of Turriff, which accounts for the fact 
that he was master of the Turriff Hunt. 

In 1828 he was living at 10, Osnaburgh 
Street, Regent’s Park, which does not ap- 
pear in Boyle’s Court Guide before this date. 
He was here till his departure for Australia 
in the autumn Of 1829, leaving his wife be- 
hind. She had a son born ‘‘ in the Regent’s 
Park,’’ presumably Osnaburgh Street, on 
March 15, 1830. There is no evidence that 
his wife ever went out to Western Australia, 
and there is some mystery concerning her. She 
is said to have heen an actress, and is men- 
tioned in the will as Mary Charlotte Dorking 
Peel. The will, which was made on July 26, 
1829, stated that Peel was going out to West- 
ern Australia on a ten years’ partnership 
with Solomon Levey, merchant, of Token- 
house Yard and Sydney. Levey put £50,000 
into the colonising scheme, and spent years 
in trying to get it back. There was a pro- 
viso prohibiting the widow’s interference 
with the estate. The executors were Peel’s 
younger brother William (1797-1871), then 
at Leghorn, who succeeded to the estates, to- 
gether with Captain James Stirling (1791- 
1865), who was the first governor of Western 
Australia, and Edward Samuel Hardisty, 
Middlesex. The children mentioned in the 
will were Frederick, who was illegitimate, 
Thomas, aged three, Julia, aged six, and 
Dorothy Ann, aged two. Frederick was the 
only one who went out with his father, land- 
ing with him at the age of eleven in Decem- 


ber, 1829. The other three children, 
Thomas, Julia and Dora, must have gone 


out later, for they all figure in the 1837 
census as living at Mandurah. Nothing 
more is heard of the youngest child born 
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in London after its father’s departury, 
They may have gone out with Mrs. Bridg» 


Ayrton, who lived in Peel’s house et Man 
durah, and figures in the 1837 census. She 
is said to have been his mother-in-lav. She 


died at Mandurah on Mar. 31, 1845, aged 


eighty-six years. Besides the children, 
Thomas, Julia and Dorothy, in the 1837 
census, there is the name of ‘‘ C. A. Peel,” 


as above the age of twelve. This name, how. 


ever, is overwritten, apparently about the 
same time, in another handwriting, with 


the words ‘‘ Mrs. 
cord that Mrs. 
Australia. 

Peel was a very strange man, who seems 
to have been cut off by his family at homo, 
3urke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ gives no facts 
about him. A vivid light, however, is 
thrown on him in a passage in the diary o! 
the Rev. J. R. Wollaston, which Mr, 
Battye has kindly transcribed for me. Wol- 
laston was a Church of England clergyman 
who went to Western Australia as one of the 
settlers under the ill-fated ‘‘ Australind” 
scheme promoted by the Western Australia 
Company. He went out with the intention 
of being chaplain to the settlement, but he 
became a regular Church of England clergy- 
man in the colony, of which he became the 
first archdeacon. Wollaston, writing under 


date Feb. 10, 1842, says: 


I feel at a loss how to describe the residence 
of this notorious man, who possesses a territory 
around him of nearly a quarter million of 
acres! His wife (once an actress, I am told 
and daughters are in England. His house. 


Peel,’’ 
Peel 


but there is no rm. 
was ever in Western 


‘hold consists of himself; his only son, a youth; 


his wife’s mother [Mrs. Ayrton, died 184, 
aged eighty-six] a hearty old lady upwards of 
eighty, and a black servant of the ordinary 
kind. He bears a very indifferent character, 
but is hospitable and gentlemanlike. I be 
lieve he is cousin to Sir Robert. He lives 
in a miserable Hut, or nest of Huts, built of 
stone and covered (not thatched) with rushes. 
Everything about him shows the broken-down 
gentleman—clay floors and handsome plate — 
curtains for doors and pianoforte—windows 
without glass and costly china—hardly any 
utensil put to its proper use—odd cups and 


saucers — coffee in a mug — handsome china 
bowl for washing and as a ewer — a Toby 
fillpot beer jug — the only looking glass the 


size of the hand, and a whole pig hanging 
the verandah, etc. etc. He has beautiful sum 
mer and winter gardens and extensive grapery, 
but in utter neglect. Two fine bulls, which 
draw him about, were feeding near. When 
once put on the road, I was. told, he could 
go to sleep in perfect safety in his cart. _ 

got a good bed, however, on a sofa in the din- 


ing hut. and in this respect was quite as well 
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Parture, f of as my host, for he sleeps on one himself, (GAESAR'S STAG (clxvii. 133, 174). 
Bridg§ having no bedroom exclusively as such. He|U Another and very curious form of the 
t Man had plenty of fine dogs and a miserable looking legend is given in Samuel Peage’s ‘ Anonvor 
: wi. pony. In short, it was impossible not to muse |." co. 4 edit 1818 ieee. Ai 45 - 
Sie f cadiy at what L witnessed, and [ left him the | !4"@, second edition, » century 11. ‘ 
She next day with melancholy feelings of regret Nothing was ever more ridiculous than the 
5, aged F at such a dreadful waste of God’s bountiful | instance which Nicholas Upton gives of the 
hildren, gifts. He talked of going to England to get up | jongevity of Stags, p. 159. “ Et ut multociens 


he 1837 another Company to buy his land. Not but) audivi, per unum cervum prope forestam de 

Peel » | what [ think, with Safety Bay as an anchor- | Wyndesore occisum apud quendam  lapidem 
el, age (if it deserves its character) a sober scheme vocatum Besaunteston juxta Bageshott, qui 
1e, how. might answer better than that of Australind:; 


quidem cervus habuit unum collarium aureum, 
out the f yet, after all that has passed, surely the very quo erat sculptum, 
¥, with — name of Peel will act as an effectual damper 


Julius Cesar quant ieo fu petis 
upon such an undertaking. " 1 | 


3 NO fe. ‘cil Poel’ yd 1A | Ceste coler sur mon col ad mys; 

T 6 ac : ; will. dated April, aa : P , 

W estern By a — od . “I 4 ‘evil c, ater ail I tom as if the French tongue was thep in being. 
1844, W. H. Mackie, the Civil Commissioner, that Julius Caesar should understand it, and 


o seems | was appointed to act in the colony for the | should choose to make use of it, preferably to 


+ home, | executors. his own tongue, in a country where it could 

> facts Peel, who lived a thoroughly hugger- = be en * And see Bysshe, in his 
aT a ‘ notes, p. 60. 

ver, is | mugger life, went bankrupt in March, 1864, pi : f “2 

iary o! | and died suddenly at Mandurah on Dee. 22, The reference is apparently to Sir Edward 


h Mr § 1865, though the newspapers give the date Bysshe’s edition of the fifteenth century 
Wol. § as Dec. 21. A stone at Mandurah, of which Writer, Nicholas Upton’s ‘ De Studio Mili- 
rgyman § Mr. Battye sends me a photograph, taken tari,’ 1654. 


of the | from a negative more than thirty years old, Epwakp BENsLy. 
alind" J is inscribed : — PUKE OF RIPPERDA (clxvii. 152). 
istralia Sacred to the memory of Thomas Peel, John William, Baron Ripperds. came 
tention gon of ‘Thomas Peel of ‘Peel Fold, England, fe ld Sp: ia Seating. PI dria 

the first settler here, who bore, with much Of an old Spanish family, and as a young 
rut he fortitude, the hardships and disappoint- man, served as a colonel in the Dutch In- 
clergy- ments endured by the early colonists. fantry. He gained influence by marriage 
me = “  Peenearen. Decommner > wor a with an heiress, and in 1715 he was sent as 
under so Mrs. Bridget Ayrton, who died ¢ P € oS " . 

— Mandurah, 3ist March, 1845, aged eighty- ambassador from the United Provinces to 

six years, Philip V of Spain. He became a friend of 

sidence Peel’s son Thomas was appointed adminis Alberoni and his economic adviser. Having 
rritory F trator of his estate by the Court, Feb. 1, been converted to Roman Catholicism, he 
n told 1866, and, according to the declaration made settled in Spain and intrigued against his 
house — by him for probate, Peel’s wife and one o! former friend, whom he suspected of hinder- 
youth; the children must have predeceased him, as | 12g his own promotion in the Spanish Court. 
' 1843, f the survivors named are Frederick, the re- | In 1719, after the fall of Alberoni, he suc- 
is puted son, Thomas and Dorothy Ann. | o_ wre of his es and rm to 
masta J. M. Butzocn. ienna to arrange an alliance ween 
re J | Philip V and the Emperor. Failure to keep 
» lives NGLING IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY | his extravagant promises cost him the King’s 
uilt of (clxvii. 118, 156, 175).—J. will find the | favour, and Ripperda was disgraced after 
re fullest account of fishing with rod and line | a few months of power. Until his escape in 
ae in classical antiquity in ‘ Fishing from the | 1728, he was imprisoned in the castle of 
adows ewes Times,’ by William Radcliffe (John | Segovia. For the next three years he was 
y any Murray, 1921) | in England and Holland. In 1731 he went 
y any , . *! M4 a . 
sand ALBERT WADE. | to Morocco, adopted Mohammedanism, 
rove EWS IN AMERICA (clxvii, 83). — 1 | Changed his name to Osman, ingratiated him- 
ss the would suggest the book entitled ‘ History | self with the Sultan and was placed - ny ona 
ing in { the Jews ; ett wind .¢ | mand of the army besieging Ceuta. After 
8 of the Jews in America from the period :‘ : : : 
| sum the Discovery of the New World to the pre- | failure of this enterprise, he was again 
apery, Ree $e hag eae Sars og | disgraced, and retired to Tetuan, where he 
whee sent time,’ by Peter Wiernik, New York, The | dial. tu Wis Yala wees, bo eo 
When Jewish Press Publishing Company, 1912; | ee: oe ais na eer ee ae eh ice: 
coull 449 pp. os | ligion of his own, which combined hristian- 
t.. 9 Geo. H. Tae | ity, Islam and Judaism. 
e dis es | His hereditary title was Baron. His duke- 
Ss we. 


Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. dom was given him by Philip V. 
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There is a biography of Ripperda by a 
certain J. Campbell, entitled ‘ Memoirs of 
the Basha, Duke of Ripperda.’ 


C. F. BeckIncHaM. 


WORCESTERSHIRE MILITIA (elxvii. 

82). — My cousin, the late Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Robert Holden in his 
‘ Historical Record of the Third and Fourth 
Battalions of the Worcestershire Regiment ’ 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co., 1887) states 
(vide Preface) that 
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| 
| 


| the days of Sir John Coupland. At what 


in 1852 all the old records, valuable order- | 


books, and returns were ordered to be burned 


as so much waste-paper—an act which I have 
no hesitation in describing as unmilitary, and 


discreditable to the persons concerned, who- 
ever they may have beep. This has necessi- 
tated my collecting every line of this history 


prior to the year 1853 bit by bit from other | 


sources, too various and numerous to mention. 

Chapter iv. of the book deals with the 
period mentioned by your correspondent, and 
from the footnotes most of the information 
appears to have been obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources : 
Book; Militia Marching-Book; Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal; Militia Miscellaneous 


Papers, 1798-1802, at the P.R.O. On 2 


The Lieutenancy Minute- | 


June, 1799, the 2nd Worcestershire Militia | 


was at Poole Barracks, Dorsetshire. 

An Appendix contains names and services 
of all officers who served in the Regiment 
between 1770 and 1836, and footnotes in the 
text give interesting biographical notes con- 
cerning many of them. There is no copy of 
this book in the British Museum. I should 
be happy to abstract from my own copy de- 
tails of any officers in whom your correspond- 
ent may be interested. 


Witrrep H. Hoipen. 


YOPLAND FAMILY (clxiv. 302; clxvii. 34, 

123, 157).—I am interested by the state- 
ment at the last reference that the Coplands 
of Aberdeenshire are said to be descended 
from Sir John Coupland of Ogle, who cap- 
tured the King of Scots at Neville’s Cross. 
I would be glad to know whether there is 
any historical foundation for the tradition 
(vide Anderson, ‘Scottish Nation’; Mc- 


Dowall, ‘ History of Dumfries,’ etc.) that the | 


Coplands of Galloway and Dumfriesshire are 
also descended from this man. I have mis- 
laid the reference, but I believe that the late 
Sir James Balfour Paui was of opinion that 
the Coplands of Collistoun, now extinct, 
originated either in Northumberland or in 
Cumberland. It is a curious circumstance 
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that whilst the Cumberland Coplands wer 
seated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in the parish of Bootle, the Scottish Cop. 
lands seem to have been most numerous jp 
the parish of Buittle, the names of these two 
parishes being of identical etymology (A. §, 
botl). Is this purely a coincidence? The 
Castle of Buittle bore that name long before 


period, and by what means, did this Saxon 
name become planted in what was then a 
Gaelic-speaking district? 

I am endeavouring to trace the pedigres 
and descent of the Co(u)pland family who, 
early in the eighteenth century, were at 
Marnoch and afterwards at Caigton, Corra 
and elsewhere in the parish of Buittle, and 
will be glad to have any information. 


N. Kine. 
14, Carlisle Road, Southport. 


(HARLES DOTESIO (clxvii. 29, 155). - 
There was a serious accident to the down 
Exeter express in June, 1845 (described in 
the Illustrated London News of 21 June of 
that year); the train ran off the line and 
down an embankment and amongst the 19% 
passengers was the great Brunel. No one 
was killed, but ‘‘ upwards of forty injured 
persons had to be conveyed to the Royal 
Hotel at Slough, kept by M. and Mme, 
Dotesio, whose humane exertions on this 
occasion were the subject of especial remiark.” 
(See ‘Some Stray Notes upon Slough and 
Upton,’ privately printed, 1892, p. 23). 


VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


REPARATION FOR GRANGERIZING 
(clxv. 262, 303, 376, 427).—Boox-Lover 
may be interested in the following works, all 
of which are interleaved with blank pages for 
the purpose of annotation : 

(1) ‘ The Catalogue of our English Writers 
on the Old and New Testament,’ second edi- 
tion, London, 1668. 

(2) ‘ Catalogue of Tracts of the Civil War 


and the Borders,’ published at Aberystwyth, 
1911, by the National Library of Wales. 
This is interleaved with ruled pages. 

(3) The Yale Shakespeare, published at 
New Haven, Conn., by the Yale University 
Press ; a series of the single plays of Shakes- 


(4) ‘ The Amateur Gardener in the Hills,’ 
Calcutta, 1881. This is the only one of the 
four items which I have not examined. it 
is noted in the British Museum Catalogue, 
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iii. (1932), col. 906, as being interleaved. 
WILLIAM SLOANE. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


URTS OF LOVE (clxvii. 152). — Most 

books on the troubadours (and they are 
numerous) deal with the courts of love. In 
particular there is John Frederick Row- 
botham’s ‘The Troubadours and Courts of 
Love,’ Social England Series, 1895. John 
Rutherford’s ‘The Troubadours: their loves 
and lyrics,’ 1873, besides dealing with the 
subject generally, has a chapter on the courts 
of love; similarly, Francis Hueffer’s ‘ The 
Troubadours: a history of Provengal life and 
literature,’ 1878. The only English book 
cited by H. J. Chaytor in his bibliography 
to ‘The Troubadours,’ Cambridge Manuals, 
1912, is J. H. Smith’s ‘ Troubadours ar 
home,’ two volumes, New York, 1899. 

Mr. Seron-ANDERSON should not be mis- 
led by the title of William Allan Neilson’s 
‘The Origins and Sovrces of the Court of 
love, Harvard University Press, 1899 
(0.U.P.), since this is a literary analysis 
of the poem of that title, formerly attri- 
buted to Chaucer, and to be found in the 
Aldine edition of Chaucer’s works, vol. iv. 
Anent this poem, Saintsbury writes (Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature. vol. ii., 
chapter viii., p. 220): 

The title of the piece—if the obvious pitfall 
of mistaking the reference as being to the 
half-fabulous, half-historical cours d’amour 
be avoided—speaks plainly enough. 


A. J. H. 


vol. 


Wigan. 


ATRICIUS STBUARDUS .. . L.V. R.S. 
(clxvii. 152).—I think the inscription 
must be a mistake. Patrick, Earl of Orkney, 
was certainly tried and beheaded for treason, 
but the ‘ R.S.’’ was read, and perhaps mis- 
read, as ‘‘ rex Scottorum.’’ He was certainly 
a most difficult ‘‘ subject,’ but ome can 
hardly think he assumed a royal position 
except, perhaps, in his own Islands. The 
— inscription is at Scalloway, in Shet- 

and, 

A. Francis STevart. 


THE CROWN PIECE (clxvi. 461; clxvii. 

32, 68).—Rovr pe Cr1nq BALLes is in 
error when he writes that crowns have not 
been minted in England in recent years, and 
have been withdrawn from circulation. 
Crowns minted since 1816 are legal tender, 
and crowns were last minted in 1933. 


Douctas ANDERSON. 
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The Library. 


A Short History of English Literature. By 
Emile Legouis. Translated by V. F. Boy- 
son and J. Coulson. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net). 


[° must always be of great interest to see 
the whole course of a great literature 
through the eyes of a foreign scholar.—- 
Would an ancient Greek looking through 
some of the many tomes we have produced 
about Greek literature, agree, on the whole, 
with what he found?—English readers will 
assuredly, in general, agree with M. Legouis 
—more fully in the earlier than in the later 
half of the book perhaps. There may be 
some little complaint of omissions here and 
redundancies there; and there may be some 
little quarrel with one or two instances of 
inadequate appreciation, but the sense that 
the author knows and truly understands 
English literature strongly predominates. 

A few examples of omissions are: Roger 
Bacon; note of the stanza-form in ‘Sir 
Gawaine and the Green Knight’; ‘St. 
Erkenwald’; ‘The Golden Legend’; and 
Mulcaster. Examples of inadequate appre- 
ciation occur most often in the chapters on 
the eighteenth century. The account of John- 
son is very decidedly too slight; one would 
never guess from what is said of him here, 
the place Gay occupied in the minds of his 
contemporaries; and, what is perhaps more 
surprising, Gray is under-rated. Swift, 
also, is not quite given his due, partly 
through failure to note his Letters and in 
particular the Journal to Stella. Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ so much quoted and 
the most really brilliant thing he ever did, 
is not mentioned. 

The place of Scottish poetry, especially in 
the fifteenth century, is well indicated. 
Another good account is that of the in- 
ning of the theatre. On the progress of Eng- 
lish prose, M. Legouis still retains the old 
idea that there was a gap before the six- 
teenth century. Among suggestive pas- 
sages we noted that on the depth to which 
Platonic philosophy penetrated the spirit of 
English poetry at the Renaissance in spite 
of the fact that there was no English trans- 
lation of Plato. The study of Sidney ts 
acute and illuminating, and so is the charac- 
terization of Spenser’s quality—except that 
‘* gloom and whiteness,’’ at least for the pre- 
sent writer, do not altogether pervade the 
scenes he conjures up for us. Suggestive, 





again, is the treatment of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible and its peculiar and 
happy effect on English. 

On Shakespeare—considering the scale on 


which he had to work—we find M. Legouis | 
very good indeed; his remarks have a note | 


of freshness as well as justness, especially 


where he draws out the unique degree in | 


which Shakespeare combined depth and sub- 
stance with wide range and variety. 
takes the conventional view that the great 
tragedies stand in some relation to personal 
sorrows of the poet. 

What is meant by Donne’s “ wit ’’ would 
always, except in books for advanced readers, 
need defining, as does ‘“‘humour’”’ in the 


“cc 


Jonsonian connection, they do not here re- | 


ceive it. 
While Herbert’s quality as poet receives 


hardly enough recognition, and—to take an | 
example from a widely different quarter of | 


the realm of letters—Pepys ought surely to 
have been given credit for a mind of more 
weight and substance than we see here (how 


rarely in summaries is it mentioned that his | 


diary is all that of a young man), the pages 
we get on Restoration literature, particularly 
those on Dryden and Congreve are excellent. 
A good warning to note the deep contrast be- 


tween the English literature of the Restora- | 


tion and French literature under Louis XIV 
should not be missed—the effect of an un- 
deniable influence of the 
English having often been misapprehended. 
Important, again, is the note on the English 


assimilation and transformation of what was | 
taken from France, and therewith the entry | 


of English literature into the European com- 
monwealth of letters. Another pleasant link 
with the French will be found in an apt com- 
parison between Fielding and Moliére. Field- 


ing and Richardson are both well treated, | 


though M. Legouis evidently does not see 
Parson Adams as we see him. He does dis- 
cern how curiously poignant is the tragic 
quality in ‘ Clarissa.’ 

In the chapter on Romanticism, though 
inevitably somewhat slight, we liked the 
treatment of Shelley and Keats. M. Legouis 
seems to admire Shelley as a _ poet more 
warmly than it has lately been the fashion 
to admire him. It is a little difficult to guess 
whether a certain unsatisfactoriness in the 
remarks on Wordsworth, comes from want 
of sympathy or from want of space—Words- 
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| worth is less manageable than the others if 
| one is cramped over him. We do not under 
| stand M. Legouis’s statement that ‘‘ Some of 
{the Lake poets’] productions are almost 
interchangeable.’’ The description of Jang 
Austen as first and foremost a writer w 
“set herself to study the ways of femining 
affection ’’ is quaint, even though it is said 
| that the hearts studied were ‘‘ young and 
sensitive,’’ but not passionate. 
On the Victorians again our author is @ 
| discerning guide—though he mentions too few 
| of Dickens’s books, and speaks of them ay 
| being “‘ loosely constructed,”’ whereas be 
neath a superficial air of go-as-you-please, 
Dickens’s plots are in many cases intricate 
and worked out pretty steadily to plan. If 
is interesting to see that among the later Vie 
| — novelists, George Eliot is ranked very 
igh. ; 
After Tennyson and Browning have been 
carefully discussed (by the way, it is not 
the trial of Pompilia for adultery, but the 
| trial of Guido for murder which is the sub 
ject of ‘ The Ring and the Book ’), the crowd 
of writers-—poets, novelists, dramatists—up 
| to the present hour have necessarily io 
| treated more and more summarily, and, by 
reason of this, the end of the history ne 
to us the part of it least worth while. 
M. Legouis, in present-day literature as @ 
whole, finds indeed a general vitality but, 
it would seem, no real greatness anywhere, 
| The poet whose survival he considers most 
probable, is Kipling. : 
A few small errors have crept in from 
which the translators or the Clarendon Press 
| might have been expected to save the author 
| It was St. Mary Redcliffe, not ‘‘ the Gothi¢ 
| Cathedral of Bristol ’’ with which Chatter 
| ton is associated. Roger Bacon appears it 
the index, but in passages of the text @ 
| which reference is given obviously Francis 
|Bacon is meant, and the occurrence of 
a oer ’’ in one of them seems to be merely 
| a slip 


a) 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications of every kind should be ad 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londot, 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. : 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily for 
publication. i 
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